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essence of the ethical teaching of Jesus. Throughout the book 
there is a spirit of fairness, inner freedom, and love of the truth, 
as well as of reverence, loyalty, and affection for the great 
teacher of the art of living. 

Cornell University. Nathaniel, Schmidt. 

The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Eome. By William 
Stearns Davis, Professor of Ancient History in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1910. Pp. xi, 340. 

The purpose of this book is described as being "to consider 
the influence of money and the commercial spirit throughout 
the period of Roman greatness." But the author admits that 
he has given a liberal interpretation to the term Money Power, 
and the book contains accordingly chapters on the Life of the 
Lower Classes in Italy, and on Marriage and Divorce in the 
Roman State, and concludes with a chapter on "Some Reasons 
Why the Roman Empire Fell." Since Professor Davis has 
cast his net so wide, it may not be ungracious to complain that 
he has excluded subjects like the Economic Development of 
the Early Church as being "distinctly alien to the genius of 
Ancient Society" (whatever he may mean by this entity). Such 
discussions, indeed, one might have supposed especially suitable 
for treatment in the present work. For the same reason he 
might have been expected to attempt some bolder induction 
as to the influence of wealth on imperial prosperity. But though, 
in an earlier context, he has described with real insight the 
heavy drain on the precious metals of the Empire, it appears 
clearly from his concluding chapter that he regards it as merely 
a minor and subsidiary cause of Roman decline. A fellow- 
countryman of Mr. Brooks Adams might, in handling such a 
subject, have thought it worth his while to refute, modify, or 
adopt that writer's theory that the Roman Empire failed 
through the inadequate supply of bullion, which broke down 
the money economy and led directly to the loss of economic 
freedom. 

Now, whether Mr. Adams's theory can or cannot be defended 
in all its breadth, it is as old as Alison, it has been adopted 
by so sober a writer as Archdeacon Cunningham, and is being 
assimilated in a modified form into the most cautious modern 
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histories of the Empire. It has, at least, the merit of coming 
nearer than any other theory to assigning a vera causa for that 
creeping blight which paralyzed all the activities of the Empire, 
and which led Mommsen to speak of it as "an old world." 

We may dismiss at once the intellectual faintheart who languidly 
declines upon retrograde theories of 'Decadence,' assuming that 
the facts as we have them cannot be explained by the verifiable 
causes which historians assign to them, and who has to invoke 
"some obscure cause analogous to senescence in physical organ- 
isms" (Mr. A. J. Balfour). As for other theories, most of the 
causes which they suggest can only have been limited and 
transient in their operation, some of them can be shown to 
have neutralized each other, while others again stand in a di- 
rectly causal relation with the alleged economic decline. Some 
such theory as that of Mr. Adams, or a modification of it, would, 
I think, have been the proper basis of such a treatise as this. 
But to relegate the economic cause to an undistinguished place 
in a group of contributory causes is to throw the picture quite 
out of focus. 

The book, however, is descriptive rather than analytical ; and 
as such it possesses considerable merit. The author is too 
modest when he says that "the book does not claim to be a 
critical compendium for the advanced scholar." His general- 
izations exhibit sound and comprehensive judgment; and he 
especially excels in striking a balance between the lurid pic- 
tures of the satirists, on the one hand, and the noble temper of 
the moral philosopher and the 'spiritual director,' on the other. 
In a word, he succeeds in conveying a good general view of 
the actual moral practice of the period in relation to money. 
He is especially successful in dealing with the Roman idea 
of 'beneficence' and in contrasting it with some modern phases 
of that virtue. Indeed, the work abounds in illuminating criti- 
cisms of the activities of contemporary wealthy society. The 
style is easy and vigorous; and as the author has on the whole 
followed Friedlander in extenuating the alleged extravagance 
of imperial Rome, he has escaped the temptation of the garish 
or grandiose tone of other works on this theme. If on occasion 
he offends, that is perhaps due to the difficulty of presenting 
such a subject to 'the general reader.' 

I must, however, protest against the dichotomy between 'gen- 
eral readers' and 'advanced scholars,' which the author en- 
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dorses in his preface, but which, is so overworked in these days 
in books of this kind. Everybody is a general reader; and 
on the other hand, the general reader who derives most profit 
from such works is the reader who is stimulated by them to 
examine and, if necessary, to correct their conclusions in the 
light of the original authorities. If Professor Davis feared that 
the references which he has omitted might offend the eye of 
general readers, he might have collected them in an appendix. 
This addition woidd have enormously enhanced the value of 
the work for the student of this period. 

G. A. T. Davies. 
University College, Cardiff, Wales. 

Lords of Industry. By H. D. Lloyd. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1910. Pp. 239. Mazzini and Other Essays. 
Same author and publishers. Pp. 355. 

These two volumes are collections of magazine articles, papers, 
and addresses by the late Henry D. Lloyd, the most recent being 
dated 1903 and the earliest going back to 1881. A wide range 
of topics is covered, but the fundamental note, an impassioned 
appeal for democracy, more democracy, and yet again democracy, 
is maintained throughout. 

In the "Lords of Industry," Mr. Lloyd flays the monopolists 
of coal, oil, sugar, wheat, and railroads in the same trenchant 
fashion that gave vogue to his famous "Wealth Against Com- 
monwealth." Many of the papers republished in this volume 
antedate by several years the period and even the name of muck- 
raking. It would not be fair to place them wholly in that cate- 
gory, however. They possess a brilliance of style, a sustained 
cogency of argument, and a background of honest conviction 
that very few of the hasty modern school of exposure and vilifi- 
cation even remotely approach. Lloyd's pages sparkle with epi- 
gram and are full of quotable passages. Orators especially will 
find rich plunder in his "Lords of Industry." Characteristic 
if not always convincing are the following, although any choice 
from so great an abundance must seem invidious: "The buc- 
caneer looked for gold, and is poor ; the Puritan sought freedom 
and is rich." . . . According to "the New York code of legal 
ethics ... if a lawyer is not a judge he need not be a gentle- 
man, and if he is a judge he need not be investigated." . . . 



